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WHAT'S WRONG WITH NEWSPAPER 
LIBRARIES? 


By JEAN H. FENIMORE 
Librarian, The Associated Press, Washington, D. C. 


paper libraries have been lost in the 
shuffle. 

Communications have made great 
strides and newspapers perforce have 
kept pace with them. News agencies, wire 
services and the many syndicates in and 
outside the United States supply them 
with material and news within a few min- 
utes of its occurrence. But deep within 
the organizations, in newspaper and news 
agency offices, are the unknown, unsung, 
unwept researchers who keep the arch- 
ives. They work today with materials 
and methods used when the newspaper 
library was no more than a transfer case 
on marriages, births and deaths kept on 
the city editor’s desk “just in case.” 

Three things, I think, contribute to this 
situation: (1) The attitude of the organi- 
zation toward the library; (2) The atti- 
tude of the librarian toward the organiza- 
tion; (3) The lack, in the newspaper li- 
brary field, of standardized methods and, 
most important, any central clearing 
house of methods, equipment, subjects 
and study plans. 

Newspaper organizations have been 
urged more than once, and, as a news- 
paper librarian I must add my voice to the 
cry, to change their attitude toward the 
library. A newspaper library, ideally, is 
the storehouse of all facts needed by all 
divisions of the organization. These 
facts should be kept in such order that 
one, ten or a hundred of them can be 
given those who need them, quickly and 
accurately, at any time, under any cir- 
cumstances. Further, it is the storehouse 
of background material needed by edi- 
torial and feature writers. This material 
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also should be kept in such order that a 
writer can ask for it, be supplied with it, 
use it and return it within a few hours. 
And last but not least, it is the storehouse 
of the newspaper’s or news agency’s own 
words on any given subject. It is the or- 
ganization’s archives, kept in such order 
and condition that an editorial, feature 
story or spot news story on any given 
subject, from the time of the organiza- 
tion’s beginnings, can be supplied quickly 
and in good shape. 

How many newspaper libraries can 
perform all these functions? Certain!y 
not my own and none of those I have 
seen or consulted. 

The news organization, if it is to have 
an efficiently and happily conducted li- 
brary must recognize the necessity of the 
library. Its value is proven hundreds of 
times a day but forgotten as quickly as 
the ink dries on its newsprint. The li- 
brary is hardly ever given a budget of its 
own. Its funds are doled out grudingly, 
its needs left to the last. Carfare for the 
office boy is an admitted necessity. An 
extra copy of The World Almanac for 
the library is considered a luxury. 

The average news organization sees re- 
searchers as mechanics with pencils and 
shears. A trained researcher has more 
than training. He has, as a rule, beyond 
his education in a given field, a lively 
curiosity about all matters. The satisfac- 
tion of that curiosity, by means of study 
and experience beyond the requirements 
for a college degree or his job, is of defin- 
ite advantage to his organization. But 
the organization hardly ever recognizes 
the fact that the researcher, applying for 
a job which pays, let us say, $30 a week, 
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has put much more than that into his 
education, and will continue to invest in 
himself and in his work by buying books 
and taking courses. The trained re- 
searcher, in other words, cannot afford 
to work for a newspaper. 


The first result for the organization is 
mediocrity in the library. The second 
result is my second point. 


The newspaper or news agency treats 
the librarian and his assistants, if he is 
lucky enough to have any, with ill-con- 
cealed contempt and bad humor. Nothing 
is where it should be, nothing can be 
found. The librarian is too busy catch- 
ing up with last month’s news to know 
what happened yesterday. He is rushed 
by demands of all kinds, more than often 
outside his own particular sphere. He 
comes to consider editors who do not 
_know offhand how far it is from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, or how to spell 
“hickenlooper,” or how to find answers 
to these questions without assistance, 
complete fools and dolts in the bargain. 


The librarian with a large staff and a 
reasonably smooth-running system is un- 
willing to have any of his material leave 
the library. Writers and editors are care- 
less. They take material and never return 
it. If the librarian is lucky he finds 
his clips in a waste basket the next day. 
Thus he adopts a religious attitude toward 
his material. It becomes sacred, not to be 
touched by profane hands. Let me tell 
you what it says in the Encyclopedia, is 
his attitude. Let me go through those 
files. Don’t take that way. All this be- 
comes in the end the attitude of “I don’t 
know,” “We don’t have it,” and even- 
tually “I don’t care.” 


As for the third point, method, in a 
newspaper library as in any other, is of 
primary importance. But it is hopeless 
for one newspaper librarian to consult the 
files of another. Each has his own 
method, based on one of the two filing 
systems, often a combination of both, 
modified by the needs of the organization 
and the inventiveness of the librarian. 
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It seems to me ridiculous that, while | 
can go to any public, university or special 
library in the United States or Europe 
and know how to use the catalog and 
understand the symbols on the cards, I 
cannot go from my own newspaper li- 
brary to another and understand the 
setup. 

Why has there never been, among 
newspaper libraries, a central policy- 
making body performing functions simi- 
lar to those of the Library of Congress 
in the general library field? With help 
from such a central clearing house the 
librarian’s work would be made easier, 
his subjects, methods and equipment 
standardized, and his duties clearly de- 
fined. Further, it would be possible, 
under such a system, for a librarian, 
writer or editor from New York to con- 
sult a library in Chicago on a certain sub- 
ject and know just where to look and 
what should be found in a certain cate- 
gory. 

Why has no one ever considered the 
necessity, in the newspaper library field, 
of a union list of holdings? 


Why has no one, news organization or 
librarian, seen the need of keeping, in 
permanent form, in microfilm or bound 
photostat, a record of the year’s big news 
so that the organization’s own words on 
these stories can be consulted long after 
clips or paste-boards have disintegrated? 


Why have newspaper librarians never 
made publishers aware of the archivistic 
nature of their work and why have they 
never sought permanance and uniformity 
in records, catalogs and material? Why 
this hit and miss method of discarding 
material after a certain undefined period 
of time? Why not a central storage place 
for news archives, supported by the 
newspapers and news agencies, staffed by 
able research representatives of the vari- 
ous organizations, where material might 
be kept in good order and permanent 
form, and from which any story, edi- 
torial or piece of background material 
could be furnished at any time? 
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The present system, manifestly unsat- 
isfactory, should be changed. It can be 
changed mainly by an awakening to the 
situation on the part of librarians who 
should participate more actively in the 
Special Libraries Association. 

That newspaper libraries are special 
libraries, I admit, but they are in a class 
by themselves. In the S. L. A. Chapter 
to which I belong I am one of a few 
newspaper librarians in a group devoted 
to business libraries. Newspaper libraries, 
I insist, are not business libraries. Their 
function is broader; demands on their 
capacities are greater; their scope world- 
wide in all subjects. 

In my experiences with an S. L. A. 
Newspaper Group, I have met only one 
other librarian who has shown me any- 
thing, either in methods or equipment, 
superior to my own. In this Group, I 
have not met one person who sees the 
need of change in methods and only one 
who will share with me information and 
sources. This isolationism is not good. 
Sharing of material as well as ideas is 
essential. General libraries maintain in- 
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ter-library loan services. Why not news- 
paper libraries? 

I should like to see a strong national 
newspaper library group in Special Li- 
braries Association with greater oppor- 
tunities for discussion, research and co- 
operation than now exist. 

I should like to see some outstanding 
newspaper library lead the way in evolv- 
ing standardized methods and subjects, in 
aiding in publication every two years or 
so of a union list of newspaper library 
holdings and in publishing quarterly lists 
of changes, additions and subtractions. I 
should like to see this library begin re- 
search and experimentation with micro- 
film as a permanent record of its material 
and cooperate in the making of cataloging 
rules and methods of storing for all 
newspaper libraries. 

Mainly, I should like to have some 
foresighted publisher set aside funds for 
this research and thus lead the way 
among other publishers toward establish- 
ment of standardized, well-run, intelli- 
gently staffed newspaper libraries in the 
United States. 


IN DEFENSE OF NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 


By FORD M. PETTIT 


Director of Reference Work, The Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan 


musty, sorely out of date, working 
with materials and methods of a 
dead and gone generation! 

There are still some librarians who knew 
the newspaper library of those days. 
Mostly it consisted of a thumb worn dic- 
tionary, a last year’s World Almanac and 
a dusty Bible. The clipping collection, if 
any, was a scrapbook of some methodical, 
painstaking reporter, filled with his own 
clippings. Cuts were tossed in utter dis- 
order on a shelf in a corner. Only here 
and there, in the larger cities, were there 
any newspapers with even a pretense to 


S: the newspaper library is mouldy, 


a morgue and it likely was managed by a 
superannuated reporter, or by some girl 
who understood only vaguely what it all 
was about. 

And so newspaper libraries have made 
no progress, while other departments of 
the newspaper have swept past them! 

What about those batteries of steel 
cabinets, labelled with a large type type- 
writer, the folders or envelopes of which 
are separated by guide cards and divided 
into many subject classifications. Are 


they a hangover from the dead genera- 
tion? 
How about those typewriters, mounted 
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on adding machine tables, with roller 
bearing wheels, so that filers can work 
from desks which travel up and down the 
aisles, wherever filing is to be done. Are 
they a heritage of the past? 

And that card index which reveals at 
a glance when a story was published, 
along with the edition and page and col- 
umn. Did they have that in Grandpa’s 
day? 

Then there are loose leaf scrapbooks, 
all indexed, covering subjects that are 
closed or persons whose voluminous 
printed record is to be kept permanently. 
Whose idea was that? 

There is an index of all the newspaper 
art, which shows what happened to the 
photograph and the cut. At the end of the 
year it is bound into a book as a perma- 
nent record. Isn’t that comparatively 
new? 

In the clipping files there are colored 
envelopes to distinguish subject material 
from biographical. There also are colored 
stickers on some envelopes to designate 
material that is of a transitory nature. 
This facilitates weeding. This surely 
wasn’t the oldtimers’ idea. 

Did any newspaper of the forgotten past 
ever print a special rag paper edition to be 
clipped for the files? Rag paper doesn’t 
get yellow and brittle with age as pulp 
paper does. 

Were questionnaires sent to prominent 
people in the old days to build up a bio- 
graphical collection and obtain newer 
photographs? Did the old morgue ever 
have reporters assigned to the specific 
task of writing obituaries of home town 
people in advance of their use? 

Some clippings are marked with col- 
ored pencils or inks to designate the edi- 
tion, or the fact that they are from other 
newspapers. Surely that is an improve- 
ment over the black pencil marking of 
the old days, some of which left one in 
doubt as to the intentions of the marker. 
Clippings now have date, page, column 
and edition marked on them. Isn’t that 
an improvement ? 
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And the cuts of the old days! How in 
the world did they ever keep them 
straight? They were marked, perhaps 
with pencil, and the writing rubbed off 
with casual handling, or a caption was 
pasted on the back with mucilage, which 
dried out shortly and left the cut uniden- 
tified. A special ink for zinc puts the 
identification permanently on the engrav- 
ing. And that idea isn’t very old. 

Then there is the slicer, invented by the 
late David G. Rogers, Librarian of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. It speeded 
up the task of cutting the paper and made 
the job less fatiguing, because it is so 
light and easy to manipulate. 

There is also a daily or weekly check 
on borrowed material to make sure that 
it is all returned to the library. If there 
was any such system in the old days, 
there is no record of it. 

Did anyone ever hear of the old time 
photographer permitting the librarian to 
organize the negative file and coordinate 
it with the photograph files? This is now 
done and for the first time the photog- 
rapher can lay his hands on a negative 
when he wants it. 

Did one ever hear of a newspaper in 
the old days selling photographs instead 
of loaning them or giving them away? 
It makes fewer enemies for the news- 
paper, reduces the number of prints and 
may provide enough income to pay the 
salary of a photographer. The war has 
stopped this practice, but it is still a good 
postwar project. 


ADDITIONAL IMPROVEMENTS ADDED 
IN RECENT YEARS 

Miscellaneous biographical clippings 
have been abolished and a separate folder 
or envelope is now provided for each 
individual. This speeds up service and 
lessens chances for error. 

Microfilm copies of the newspaper are 
much used instead of the bound volumes. 
It is even possible to have a microfilm 
attachment mounted on a photostat ma- 
chine so photostat copies can be made 
from microfilm. Incidentally, there has 
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been considerable research and experi- 
mentation with microfilm and the United 
States Bureau of Standards has reported, 
after tests, that microfilm on an acetate 
base has a life expectancy equal to the 
best grade of rag paper, which is more 
than 100 years. Damaged, lost or de- 
stroyed files are duplicable from the nega- 
tive microfilm. As a substitute for the 
bound files it saves more than 95 per cent 
of the space. As a supplement, it per- 
mits remote storage of the cumbersome 
books. 

Subject clippings are marked with an 
eye to the future. When the miscellane- 
ous folder or envelope gets too fat, the 
filer can shuffle through the contents and 
remove clippings already marked with 
new subdivisions and place them in new 
envelopes. This makes the process more 
or less automatic. 

There are cross references from the 
clipping files to the pamphlets and there 
is a card index for pamphlet sources. 

Purely to save space, a divided folder 
is available for small pictures. This also 
serves as a guide card. The saving is 50 
per cent. 


A sorting device with alphabetical divi- 
sions up to 400 for arranging clippings 
and photographs in order for filing makes 
for speed, economy and accuracy. 

A special typewriter is used for index- 
ing. The type is minescule Gothic, all 
capital letters but with smaller capital let- 
ters instead of lower case type. It is easy 
to read, does not clog up readily and 
types 13 lines to the inch. 

New reference books are added when- 
ever the librarian feels there is a definite 
need. Encyclopedias are kept up to date. 
The library no longer depends on book 
review copies for its new books. Even 
the Oxford dictionary is found in some 
libraries, and library school trained libra- 
Tians administer the better newspaper 
book collections. 

Magazines are clipped for factual ma- 
terial. Complete files of some are re- 
tained permanently, along with the Read- 


er's Guide to Periodical Literature, the 
Book Review Digest and Cumulative In- 
dex to Books Published in America. 


S. L. A. NEWSPAPER GROUP 


Ideas are exchanged between librarians 
through the medium of the Special Li- 
braries Association Newspaper Group. 
There is a cooperation to be found here 
that is really refreshing, despite the un- 
fortunate experience related by Miss 
Fenimore. Many of the best ideas used 
in the Detroit News library are the result 
of experiences of other librarians and 
were given willingly and in the best spirit 
of cooperation. In turn, it has pleased 
the News to lend a helping hand to others 
struggling with similar problems. 

If the attitude of the librarian toward 
the newspaper is wrong, probably it is his 
own fault. He must have respect for 
himself and his job before he can com- 
mand respect of others. He should be 
familiar with all departments of news- 
paper work. He should know how his 
library can serve each department and 
then see that this service is provided, in- 
sofar as the means at his disposal make 
it possible. 

Admittedly there has been a tendency 
to regard newspaper library workers as 
clerks who needn’t have any special train- 
ing or intelligence. That is unfortunate 
but can be and has been overcome in 
many instances. The librarian shouldn’t 
hide his light under a bushel. When the 
library is giving the kind of service it is 
meant to give, there is bound to be a 
proper attitude from the management. It 
may be slow work, building the library up 
to the desired efficiency, but it is worth 
while and can be done. 

A’ newspaper can have any kind of a 
library it wishes, if it is willing to pay 
for it. There are modern methods avail- 
able and also librarians with the “know 
how.” 

It is true that the Newspaper Library, 
so far as clippings are concerned, has no 
Dewey system or Library of Congress 
classification of its own. Efforts have 
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been made at various times to devise such 
a scheme. This writer has been a mem- 
ber of several classification committees of 
the Newspaper Group. The difficulty has 
been that each librarian wanted to use his 
own classification as the committee’s re- 
port. Librarians are much like farmers, 
when it comes to organization. 

Whether it would be an advantage to 
have every newspaper library cut on the 
same pattern is questionable. Knowledge 
of the home town people and institutions 
are almost as important as technical train- 
ing. Editorial policy and habits of users 
of the library determine the library’s 
character, to a considerable extent. It 
would be impertinent to say that a uni- 
versal classification plan for newspapers 
can not be evolved. If any one wants to 
try it, the field is wide open. In the 
meantime, if a visiting librarian wants 
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information, there is always someone at 
hand, glad to find what is sought and 
probably resentful of any effort of the 
visitor to help himself. 

The Newspaper Group is a clearing 
house for library ideas. That is one of 
the main advantages of its conferences, 
Informal discussions of librarians, quite 
as much as the formal meetings on the 
program, amply repay the librarian for 
his time and expense. And if one wants 
to learn still more about newspaper li- 
braries, how about selling the boss on the 
idea of a junket to a half dozen cities 
where there are good newspaper libra- 
ries? 

But if newspaper libraries really are as 
bad as Miss Fenimore seems to think, a 
lot of us had better rustle up a war plant 
job before the War Manpower Commis- 
sion catches up with us. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER—A MODEL NEWSPAPER 
LIBRARY 


By PAUL P. FOSTER 
Librarian, The Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE average person, even the aver- 

! age librarian, knows little about 

a modern newspaper library. 

Many have heard of a mysterious spot in 
the newspaper office called the morgue or 
the graveyard. They may have pictured 
it as a hole in a corner containing a lot 
of dusty files and out of town news- 
papers, where the writers of obituaries 
come to find the life stories and portraits 
of persons of national and local import- 
ance. But the public generally does not 
know that the shiftless days of the anti- 
quated morgue are over. No longer do 


editors and reporters complain as at one 
time they did that they can never obtain 
what they want. 


The dusty morgue has 


disappeared and the streamlined library 
has replaced it and delivers the goods, 
whether the demand is for clippings, 
photographs, maps or information from 
reference books and other sources. The 
well organized library has become an in- 
dispensable section of the editorial de- 
partment of a metropolitan newspaper, 
the memory of the newspaper brain. 
The word “library” is not an ideal de- 
scription of this very essential department 
of a great newspaper. But morgue and 
graveyard are out of date; reference de- 
partment is clumsy; intelligence depart- 
ment, used by the London Times and 
other British newspapers, too stilted ; and 
so the word library, even if it is a mis- 
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nomer, has gradually become the accepted 
term. 
PHILADELPHIA NOTABLE IN NEWSPAPER 
LIBRARY HISTORY 


Philadelphia is notable in newspaper li- 
brary history. It was here that the late 
Joseph F. Kwapil, of the now defunct 
Public Ledger newspapers, created one of 
the largest and best known newspaper 
libraries in the country. Mr. Kwapil also 
founded the Newspaper Group of the 
Special Libraries Association which has 
been largely responsible for improving 
the status of all newspaper libraries. 


Philadelphia now has three newspaper 
libraries, those of the Evening Bulletin, 
The Inquirer and The Record. Prior to 
1925 the Library of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer was a small affair. In that year 
the late Col. James Elverson, Jr., erected 
the imposing building on North Broad 
Street, directly over the tracks of the 
Reading Railway. This glistening white 
structure with its lofty tower is a land- 
mark on the Philadelphia skyline. It 
houses one of the largest and finest news- 
paper plants in the world. The manage- 
ment of The Inquirer realized that an 
adequate library would be essential and 
decided to spare no expense to ensure the 
best equipment and the right foundation 
for the great Library it is today. 

For several years demands on the 
Library were relatively few. These years 
were employed in training an efficient 
staff, acquiring one of the best collections 
of reference books, developing an index 
and suitable classification methods. This 
period of comparative quiet came to an 
abrupt end when Mr. M. L. Annenberg 
purchased The Inquirer in 1936. Mr. 
Annenberg was determined to modernize 
the paper and to double its circulation. 
Since his death in 1942 his son, Walter 
Annenberg, has pursued the same policy 
with energy and success. 

All this directly affected the Library. 
Demands for information and pictorial 
material, not only for the news columns, 
but for the Sunday magazine and roto- 


gravure sections, increased enormously. 
New filing-cases and other equipment 
were added until it became necessary to 
move to the largest room in the building, 
the former auditorium. This is an im- 
mense room containing about 4500 sq. ft. 
with daylight from 18 large windows and 
space to expand for the next 20 years. 
No other newspaper library in the coun- 
try can match these quarters for size and 
convenience. In The Inquirer Library 
everything is concentrated. Books and 
photographs are in the same vast room 
with the clippings, index, maps and 
microfiles. The captions on photos often 
provide information not found elsewhere, 
while it is a great convenience to have 
several thousand reference books so near 
at hand. These books are consulted con- 
stantly, not only for historical and biog- 
raphical data, but for portraits, maps of 
European cities to be found in Larousse, 
Brockhaus, and in a complete collection 
of Baedeker and other guidebooks, and 
for many other purposes. 

The feature that most impresses an in- 
telligent visitor is the many massive rows 
of filing-cases which contain millions of 
clippings, photographs and cuts. There 
are at present 350 of these cases, 24 of 
them five drawers high. After the war 
many more filing-cases will be needed 
since war material and natural growth 
have begun to crowd the present lot. By 
replacing these with five drawer cases, as 
soon as available, it will be possible to 
gain the equivalent of 80 four drawer 
cases without using any additional floor 
space whatever. 


PRIMARY FUNCTION OF 

A NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 
The primary function of a newspaper 
library is to supply immediate informa- 
tion on events and persons in the current 
news, as well as photographs, maps and 
cuts to illustrate such subjects. To do 
this a large staff marks, clips, classifies 
and files hundreds of articles and items 
daily so that they can be had without 
delay. At the same time the library re- 
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ceives a constant flow of news photo- 
graphs, many of them by wire, which 
must be examined, captioned, cross-refer- 
enced and filed within a few hours after 
the events they picture occurred. The 
Inquirer Library receives an average of 
1200 photographs each week from the 
various photo agencies, from staff pho- 
tographers, social secretaries, dramatic, 
musical and motion picture promoters 
and other sources. 


The Inquirer, too, is one of the few 
newspapers that maintains a comprehen- 
sive index of virtually every article, item, 
portrait and individual mentioned in each 
issue, minor sports and financial items ex- 
cepted. The index serves a variety of 
purposes: to determine readily the date 
of an event, to give a quick chronological 
outline of any subject that has been de- 
scribed in the paper, and to locate a story 
in the rare cases where clippings have 
been mislaid or lost. All items are en- 
tered on a 5x8 card. Both sides are 
used and it is possible to list on a single 
card as many as 60 references to every 
article, item, portrait and individual men- 
tioned in each issue. 


Incidentally, the writer has many times 
suggested that librarians of public libra- 
ries maintain indexes of the worthwhile 
news in the newspapers of their com- 
munities. Such an index would record 
notable events, the history and progress 
of the community, the passing of land- 
marks, the erection of new buildings and 
obituaries of well known citizens. It 
would be a selective index and would re- 
quire only a few daily entries. So far 
only one or two public libraries provide 
this invaluable service to students of local 
history. 

War has greatly increased the demands 
on The Inquirer's index for it contains 
the names of thousands of men and 
women in the Armed Forces from 
Greater Philadelphia that have appeared 
in three other local newspapers besides 
The Inquirer. The city and news depart- 
ments send long lists of casualties to the 


Library daily. These have to be checked 
carefully in the index and in the clipping 
files for often a service man has been 
mentioned in a local newspaper before 
and it is possible to amplify the latest 
dispatch about him. Sometimes, too, a 
death may be reported more than once, 
by the family as well as later by the War 
Department. Careful checking prevents 
a duplication in the paper. 

Since 1939 The Inquirer has used 
microfilm for the reproduction of its 
files. Newsprint rapidly becomes brittle 
with age and pages are easily torn. An 
average bound volume for a single month 
contains over 1600 pages and weighs 
about 28 pounds. Reproduced on micro- 
film the issues of an entire year occupy 
1/5000 of the space required for 12 
monthly volumes and can be stored in a 
single shallow drawer of a filing-case. 
Any number of positive prints can be 
made from the master negative. Several 
important libraries now receive and file 
these prints regularly. Among them are 
the Library of Congress, the New York 
Public Library, the State Library at Har- 
risburg, the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
the libraries of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and of Temple and Duke Uni- 
versities. The Inquirer is the only Phila- 
delphia newspaper to adopt this modern 
method of preserving its files. 


RESOURCES USED BY ALL DEPARTMENTS 

While the main purpose of the Library 
is to supply information and material to 
the news departments, other important 
departments and staff writers of a great 
newspaper make constant use of its re- 
sources. These include editorial writers, 
sports and society writers, dramatic, 
music and motion picture editors, Sunday 
magazine, rotogravure and feature edi- 
tors, and the promotion, radio and adver- 
tising departments. A daily average of 
50 orders does not include the many re- 
quests for verification of names, dates, 
quotations, etc., which come to the Li- 
brary in person or by telephone. Every 
member of the staff learns in time how 
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and where to find the information with- 
out delay. He seldom fails to recall its 
source or location, but in those rare cases 
a more experienced assistant can gener- 
ally supply it. 

Associated with the Library of The In- 
quirer is the information department with 
a staff of three young women. This de- 
partment conducts a question and answer 
column which appears daily on the edi- 
torial page. The published answers rep- 
resent only a fraction of the hundreds of 
inquiries received weekly by telephone or 
letter. 

Until 1942 the Library personnel num- 
bered 11 men, 10 under the age of 35. 
At present the staff numbers 14, ten men 
and four young women. The average age 
is 27. Seven of the original staff have 
joined the Armed Forces, their places 
being filled temporarily by substitutes. 
Most workers in a newspaper library take 
pride in their work and find it fascinat- 
ing. It is true that the routine is exact- 
ing and never ending. The examination, 
filing and indexing of vast quantities of 
varied material and supplying it as needed 
consume the major portion of the time. 
Nevertheless the members of the staff 
realize that all this work is essential to 
the efficient preparation of the paper and 
ultimately for the benefit of its hundreds 
of thousands of readers. 


ROLE OF THE LIBRARIAN 

Walter Annenberg, young and progres- 
sive publisher and editor-in-chief of The 
Inquirer, recently inaugurated a monthly 
meeting of the heads of the many sec- 
tions of the editorial department. ‘These 
include among others the city editor, 
news editor, chief editorial writer, Sun- 
day, feature, financial, sports and picture 


editors and the librarian. This is the 
first acknowledgment by a metropolitan 
newspaper of the indispensability of the 
library to a well ordered editorial depart- 
ment. Librarians who recall the days 
when the library was struggling for a 
foothold will appreciate what a landmark 
this is in newspaper library history. 

It is appropriate to quote here the con- 
cluding remarks of Robert C. McCabe, 
Editorial Assistant to the publisher of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, at a luncheon given 
by that newspaper to visiting newspaper 
librarians during their twenty-second an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, June 22, 
1944. Mr. McCabe is a distinguished 
editor of long and varied experience in 
many cities. Few busy editors have taken 
such a friendly interest in newspaper li- 
braries or done so much to improve their 
status: 

“A newspaper is never the product 
of any one brain, no matter how great 
that brain may be. It is the result of 
the combined thought and work of 
many men, all of them striving as best 
they can for the great goal—complete 
and accurate coverage of the news of 
the day. That is the fundamental 
thing. And in this work the librarian 
and the library hold a most important 
post. The debt that the editorial de- 
partment owes you librarians is very 
great, and perhaps may never be paid 
in full. So it gives me great pleasure 
to convey to you on behalf of the edi- 
torial staffs of all the newspapers with 
which I have been associated their 
hearty appreciation of your magnifi- 
cent work.”? 

"1 Specrat L1pRARIES, [uly-hement 1944, p. 313. (Re- 
prints of Mr. McCabe’s article may be obtained by 


writing to Paul P. Foster, Librarian, The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer). 


The newspaper library is only a small part of a news- 
paper, but it holds the key to the record of what the 
newspaper has printed, and technic makes the information 


easily and readily available. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


By STEPHEN A. GREENE 


Librarian, The Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence, Rhode Island 


HO’S Who in the Armed Serv- 
ices of our country from your 
State or mine, is a very inter- 


esting and all absorbing question at the 
present time. The task of establishing 
and maintaining a military card index file 
which will tell you when Tom, Dick and 
Harry entered the Service, where and 
how, where they are now, what they have 
done, their outstanding exploits in this 
global war, how many decorations they 
have, and what for, whether they have 
paid the supreme sacrifice, have been 
wounded, or are missing, or are being 
held as prisoners of war, and by what 
country, and in what prison camp, is a 
monumental one in any language. 


The chore of keeping such a file up to 
date is fraught with vexing problems 
which will convince you that war is all 
that Sherman said it was, and more, even 
though you may be sitting in a swivel 
chair with the only visible evidence of the 
conflict being a few bombing planes dron- 
ing overhead. From training centers, 
graduate schools, hospitals, re-location 
camps, relatives and friends and from 
every theater of war comes news which 
must be assembled for recording. 

This file is designed to provide a quick 
and accurate record of Rhode Island men 
in the Service. It will also serve as a 
permanent record of Rhode Island’s con- 
tribution to the U. S. Armed Forces. 


HOW RECORD IS CLASSIFIED 


The cards, of which there are approxi- 
mately 85,000, are broken down into 10 
classifications. Different colored cards 
are used for different classifications. This 
makes it possible to determine easily and 
quickly how many persons are serving in 
any particular branch of the Service, such 
as the combat force, medical, nursing, 


WACS, WAVES, Marine auxiliary, 
SPARS, or the number of casualties— 
dead, missing and prisoners. 

Standard 3x5 index cards are used, 
plain or ruled, and not punched. The use 
of tierods materially slows up the work 
of operating the files. Each classification 
is filed alphabetically. The basic file, 
white cards only, includes all men in 
active service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard and Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

The record of all wounded personnel 
is carried on their record card in the basic 
file. The seriousness of the injuries is 
seldom known. Frequently men return 
to duty in a relatively short period of 
time. Their rapidly changing status would 
make it futile to attempt a separate file 
for casualties of this character. Conse- 
quently such a file would be dangerous 
from the standpoint of accuracy. 

All deaths are recorded on blue cards, 
care being exercised to make the record 
clear as to whether death occurred in 
action or in line of duty. There is a defi- 
nite distinction between the two. Doctors, 
dentists and nurses are carried on the 
same card grouping. A different colored 
card for nurses is desirable, but the colors 
were exhausted, due to wartime restric- 
tions on such supplies. The use of col- 
ored cards for the different branches of 
the Service prevents, as far as possible, 
misfiling and facilitates the checking of 
casualty lists. 

By arrangement with the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, Coast Guard and 
Merchant Marine recruiting and induc- 
tion centers, a record of enlistments and 
inductions is obtained for the service file. 
Enlistments usually include addresses. In 
the case of inductions they are identified 
by draft board number. 
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A draft board area may include a ward 
in a city, a group of small towns or a 
complete county. This record is placed 
on the card which serves to give some 
fair idea of the locality from which the 
person entered the service. The induc- 
tion record usually includes the camp, re- 
ception or training center assignment. 


HOW INFORMATION IS SECURED 


From this point on the records are 
compiled from material from many 
sources. Army and Navy official releases 
on decorations and promotions, Public 
Relations Offices here and overseas, train- 
ing camps, re-location centers and hos- 
pitals are a prolific source of news. The 
girls and boys write back home, and usu- 
ally the parents, friends and sweethearts 
see that you get the news. Columns are 
printed daily concerning the activities of 
persons in service. Additional data is 
obtained from stories on graduations, 
commissions, transfers, furloughs, mar- 
riage licenses, engagements, weddings, 
birth announcements, citations and dis- 
charges from the service. 


Equally important is a careful check on 
all casualty stories and official casualty 
releases by the Army and Navy. All of 
this material is clipped, giving date and 
paper, page and column. Each item is 
typed on the military card in abstract 
form. This indicates what the story cov- 
ered, with the date, paper, page and col- 
umn for ready reference to the paper file 
when necessary for more detail. 


If the story warrants, it is filed biog- 
raphically as well as by subject, such as 
Army or Navy decorations, casualties— 
killed, missing persons or prisoners. In 
such cases the cards are crossed to the 
biographical clipping file. Usually, in 
case of casualties, the file will show a 
previous story to the effect that the per- 
son was killed, or reported as missing or 
a prisoner, in advance of the official cas- 
ualty list. This information would come 
from the family, but the official casualty 
list is carded to complete the record. 


Army and Navy official casualty lists 
are received daily, with advance release 
dates, allowing time to check the lists for 
necessary data to adequately present the 
story. These lists are checked with the 
military cards as the first step in prepar- 
ing the story for publication. In most 
cases the cards give the latest address of 
the next of kin, from whom additional 
information, if necessary, may be ob- 
tained. In a very large percentage of 
cases, the card shows that the casualty 
has been previously published from in- 
formation obtained from the family or 
friends, based on the Army or Navy offi- 
cial notification. 


Prior to this year, official casualty lists 
were not available for weeks, and some- 
times months, after the actual date of the 
casualty, and notification to the next of 
kin. Recently, however, improvements 
have been made in this system which will 
greatly expedite this service. It is a must 
rule, that in the publication of all official 
casualty lists, the notation “previously 
reported” must be used in every case 
where the casualty had been previously 
printed. The reason is obvious. Because 
of the lapse of time between the first 
notification of a casualty, and the final 
adjudication of the record, the next of 
kin might well be caused great anguish, 
if not more serious results, if it were not 
made clear that the report referred to the 
previous notification. 


When a person is reported killed, miss- 
ing or a prisoner of war, the white card 
is removed from the file and the record 
transferred to the proper colored card as 
the case requires. It sometimes develops 
that a missing person is later reported a 
prisoner, or is located and returns to duty. 
The same procedure is followed in re- 
carding to the proper classification. 


This keeps the file free of obsolete 
records and avoids confusion and mis- 
takes in news stories. Moreover, there 
is but one place to look for information 
if you know what you want. In each 
instance the card record is accumulative. 
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PRISONER OF WAR RECORDS 


With the fast tempo of the Allied 
forces, both in the European Theatre of 
Operations and in the Southwest Pacific, 
it was deemed advisable to break down 
the prisoner of war cards into two 
groups, Asia and Germany. A recent 
check with the next of kin revealed the 
name and location of the camp where the 
prisoners were being held. It also re- 
vealed that both Germany and Japan, in 
recent months, have been moving Ameri- 
can prisoners of war farther away from 
the rapidly onrushing Allied armies. As 
the Allied offensive rolls forward and 
captures certain areas where prison 
camps are known to have been located, it 
would be possible, in a matter of a very 
few minutes after the news was received 
from the wire services, to determine from 
the card file, the names of any Rhode 
Islanders who were last known to have 
been in prison camps in the liberated area. 
In fact, it may well be, that the names of 
such persons could be carried in the same 
edition as the story announcing that the 
territory had been conquered by the 
Allied invasion. 


Many citizens from Rhode Island, in 
common with citizens from many other 
States in the Union, were trapped in the 
Philippines with the Jap sneak attack 
December 7, 1941. It was found advis- 
able to establish a card file for Civilian 
Internees in that area, on the same gen- 
eral plan, although separate and entirely 
apart from the military file. This file, 
supplemented in many cases by the bio- 
graphical clipping file, made it possible to 
keep pace with the lightning push of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s drive into 
Manila. As news dispatches told of the 
liberation of one place after another, it 
became possible to determine whether any 
Rhode Islanders were known to have 
been interned in those areas. In many 
instances such proved to be the case, and 
this file has well served its purpose. 


I have had requests within the last 18 
months for information as to the best 
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method of establishing a military card 
file. Frankly, I have had to admit I did 
not know. My experience with the pro- 
ject during the past three years, con- 
vinces me, that unless the work is under- 
taken at the very beginning, it becomes a 
hopeless task. The idea of establishing 
this file was conceived shortly after Pear] 
Harbor. The back log at that time was 
very small and could be retrieved without 
too much effort. I have made mistakes, 
and frankly admit it, but there have been 
times when I have felt that undertaking 
this file was my greatest mistake of all. 


The day to day compilation of the 
record brings many complex problems, 
Frequently, names, dates and other data 
do not coincide with the facts at hand. 
Immediately you are confronted with the 
problem of correctly identifying the per- 
son named in the story, casualty list or 
other material, with the file card record. 
There may be a similarity, but it is not 
conclusive. Such discrepancies must be 
reconciled before a record is entered on 
the card. Otherwise irreparable injury 
may result, particularly in the case of 
casualties. 


DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED 


There are numerous reasons for dis- 
crepancies occurring in the records of 
military personnel and they are not due 
to errors of commission—but rather er- 
rors of omission. One of the greatest 
difficulties stems from the lack of ad- 
dresses of persons when they entered the 
service. This is particularly true of in- 
ductees during the first two years of the 
conflict. A local draft board number is 
not sufficient to identify John Doe, whose 
parents live at a certain address, when he 
becomes a flying ace or is cited for meri- 
torious achievement. True,the draft board 
number identifies a certain area of a city, 
or a group of towns, but John’s parents 
no longer live there. Times have 
changed, and they have moved to a new 
locality. There is the similarity of names. 
Identical names, such as the Smiths, 
Browns, Jones, Murphys and Sullivans, 
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are frequently found in the same local 
board jurisdiction in the urban areas. 
Then there is the lad with an official 
record of having enlisted in the Army, 
and months later, turns up doing a whale 
of a job in the Navy and vice versa. It 
is a fact. Several instances of this have 
come to light. What we did not know 
was that this chap, for one of several 
reasons, left the Army or Navy, as the 
case might be, voluntarily or otherwise, 
and immediately entered the service in the 
other branch. 

A constant vigilance must be main- 
tained to guard against errors. If it can- 
not be positively determined that infor- 
mation at hand refers to a person for 
whom you have a card of the same name, 
but without a middle initial, or a differ- 
ent address of parents, and sometimes 
the names are identical, except for ad- 
dresses, then the data should not be ap- 
plied to that card. A card must be made 
for the data at hand. Eventually, you 
will learn, in most cases, that they were 
two different persons. 

Probably the most peculiar twist of all 
is the fact that some parents do not know 
the names of their own children. There 
have been cases where young men were 
featured in the news for their heroic 
achievements and the parents’ names 
were used in the story. Subsequently 


the parents would contend that the name 
of their son was incorrectly used. But 
a check with the enlistment or induction 
record of this person showed that that 
was the name he used in signing his 
papers, and the name of his parents was 
given as it appeared in the stories. The 
reason for all this is, that when boys be- 
came active in school they dropped a 
name or initial, and the parents had en- 
tirely forgotten their christened names. 

But with patience and perseverance, 
and it requires plenty, 99 per cent of 
these obstacles are overcome and all is 
forgiven. All of this may seem boring, 
but mention is made for the sole purpose 
of emphasizing the fact that nothing can 
be taken for granted. The file must con- 
tain only factual records, otherwise it is 
worthless and will perpetuate errors and 
confusion. 

The file is not complete, and cannot be 
for some time after the world conflict is 
ended. When the final chapter is written, 
and the valiant men and women return 
home to take their places in civilian life, 
this record should prove invaluable as a 
reference to their achievements toward a 
lasting peace. If such proves to be the 
case, then all the time and effort expended 
by those who have labored long and con- 
scientiously, in its preparation, will have 
been worth while. 


STILL PICTURES LIBRARY, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


By DOROTHY McKEE THOMAS 
Librarian, Still Pictures Library, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


raphy Division, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, was designed as the of- 
ficial Navy Department Library for still 
pictures in 1941. ‘This does not mean 
that there are no other collections of pic- 
tures, quite the contrary. Open almost any 


GS Pictures Library, Photog- 


file cabinet and you will find a picture 
collection. However, these are on spe- 
cial subjects and are primarily for the 
use of the section that acquired them. 
With certain exceptions, two prints and 
the negative of all Official Navy Photo- 
graphs are to be sent to this library by 
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the originating unit. 


Our collection is extremely varied in 
subject matter since it covers almost all 
phases of Naval activity and the Navy 
has wide interests indeed. It includes 
combat on land, on sea and in the air; 
shore installations both at home and at 
advance bases; identification pictures of 
ships, airplanes, airships, ours and the 
enemies’; geographical aerials, portraits 
of Naval personnel, personnel activity of 
all kinds and innumerable other subjects 
that turn up as a complete surprise for 
our subject heading list and classification 
scheme. 

The sources of these pictures are: 
Ships, Naval Air Stations, Naval Oper- 
ating Bases, Fleet Air Wings, Photo- 
graphic Squadrons, Construction Bat- 
talions (Sea Bees), Blimp Squadrons, 
Aircraft Service Units, Combat Photo- 
graphic Units, Naval District Public Re- 
lations Offices and numerous others. 


At present we have about 300,000 
prints and negatives and acquire an aver- 
age of 2,500 a week. The negatives, for 
lack of space and the fire hazard, are 
filed by control number in the Photo 
Science Laboratory at Anacostia. The 
prints are dry-mounted on cardboard and 
filed according to a numerical classifi- 
cation system. When it is available the 
following information is typed on each 
mount, on the left hand side: 


1. Designator and negative number assigned 
by originating unit 


2. Name of unit 

3. Date 

4. Caption 

5. Security classification — Released, Re- 


stricted, Confidential 

The control number (number assigned 
by the Library to negative and corre- 
sponding print) is stamped on the mount 
above the picture and the classification 
number is written on the back of the 
mount. 

There is a control card for each picture, 
filed numerically by control number, 
which carries the same information as 
that on the mount. In addition we have 


[April 


a subject catalog which is a combination 
dictionary-classified file. These subject 
cards, besides the caption and the appli- 
cable control numbers, have the subject 
headings used for this caption in the 
lower left corner. 


Our system consists of three parts, by 
one of which we hope to find any picture 
or important subject in the library: 1. 
The pictures filed by subject ; 2. The con- 
trol card catalog filed by control numbers; 
3. The subject catalog which supple- 
ments the picture file. 


FILING OF PICTURES 

When the pictures are received in the 
Library each negative and corresponding 
print is stamped with a control (or ac- 
cession) number under which the nega- 
tive is filed. After pictures are num- 
bered and before they are filed, requests 
for copies are received from various in- 
terested activities which need them imme- 
diately. To facilitate finding them in this 
intermediate stage the pictures are 
grouped under a job number and put in 
an envelope with a brief description of 
the contents on the outside and they re- 
main in this envelope until they have 
passed through the various processes and 
are ready to file. A duplicate card record 
is kept by job number, control number 
and by name of originating unit with 
negative numbers and control numbers. 
This last remains as a permanent record 
to check for duplicate pictures and to an- 
swer requests which come in by originat- 
ing unit negative number. 


CATALOGING OF PICTURES 


After being numbered the next step is 
editing which consists of writing the cap- 
tion to appear on the mounted print, on 
the control cards and on the subject 
cards, and indicating the subject cards to 
be made under their proper headings. 
Editing is the most involved process and 
the one that takes the longest time. The 
original captions are often incomplete or 
inaccurate and it is up to the editors to 
correct any errors, spelling of place 
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names, names of people, mis-identifica- 
tion of ships and planes, and to supply, 
if possible, idenfification for objects not 
identified. This requires knowledge and 
experience which only time will supply. 

Similar pictures are grouped under one 
caption, to cut down on subject cards, 
which entails writing captions sufficiently 
descriptive to be useful on the subject 
cards and still applicable to each indi- 
vidual picture. What to card for in a 
picture is another problem that has no 
completely satisfactory answer. There 
are certain definite rules such as place, 
name of unit which took the picture, all 
ships, names of all service personnel, but 
the indefinite subjects or new equipment 
become more complicated. As the collec- 
tion grows, quality of the picture is im- 
portant in the carding, and to judge that, 
a fairly thorough knowledge of the pic- 
tures already in the library is necessary. 
One is on the horns of a dilemma if 
everything shown in the pictures is carded, 
for the files would soon take up most of 
the Navy Department; on the other hand 
people want to see the strangest things: 
fork list trucks, fuel tanks with 100 
octane written on them, equipment made 
by specific companies, flood lights for an 
airfield, turkeys, things that are hard to 
find from the classification if the main 
point of the picture is different. 


When the editing is completed the pic- 
tures go to the processing department 
where the information provided by the 
editors is typed on the mounts and the 
subject and control cards are made. We 
use a ditto machine on both mounts and 
cards when there are enough pictures 
with the same caption to make it time- 
saving. After this the control number, 
which is on the back of the picture, is 
stamped on the face of the mount and 
on the corresponding control card. Each 
subject card is also stamped with the con- 
trol number or numbers to which the 
subject applies. 


CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
Before they are mounted the pictures 


are classified. This provides an oppor- 
tunity for a final revision; the classifier 
checks for typographical errors, complete 
information, correct control numbers and 
adequate subject carding in relation to 
classification. 

The classification system is a simple 
decimal scheme without benefit of deci- 
mal points. Fortunately, in setting it up, 
Mr. Paul Vanderbilt provided for almost 
unlimited expansion. If a section grows 
out of all proportion the group can be 
broken down by simply extending the 
original number and filing the numbers 
decimally. For example, 721, 7212, 
72121 would all be filed in front of 73. 
Sometimes we run into six numbers but 
that is better than having to reclassify 
whole sections. 

The classification system is divided into 
nine major divisions as follows: 

1. World War II—Combat pictures sub- 
divided by specific actions or campaigns 
in chronological order. 

2. Identification pictures of ships—U. S. 
Navy, Allied navies, Axis navies, Neutral 
navies, merchant ships. 

3. Pictures pertaining to ships but not iden- 
tification or personnel activity. This in- 
cludes ship building, launching, repair and 
maintenance, parts of ships, ship damage, 
loading and unloading, fleet manoeuvers, 
ordnance. 

4. Identification pictures of airplanes and 
other aircraft, including U. S. and foreign. 

5. Pictures pertaining to airplanes, handling, 
servicing, fueling, repair, landings, take- 
offs, formation flying, carrier activities 
having to do with planes, crashes, airplane 
ordnance. 

6. Shore installations, pictures of buildings, 
equipment on land, ordnance on land, 
photography, aerology. 

7. Geographical aerials, U. S. and foreign. 

8. Personnel and personnel activity where the 
personnel angle is more important than 
the activity. Award ceremonies, training, 
duties of Naval personnel, uniforms, visi- 
tors to ships and shore stations, etc. 

9. Advance bases, construction of base, load- 
ing and unloading supplies, personnel ac- 
tivities indicative of advanced base life and 
conditions. 


As can be seen, Sections 1 and 9 dupli- 
cate other parts of the classification to 
some extent. This causes certain diffi- 
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culties and inconsistencies as well as mak- 
ing more subject cards necessary. How- 
ever, this was thought to be unavoidable 
because of the way the pictures are most 
frequently used while the war is going 
on, which, after all, is the point of prim- 
ary consideration. 

After the pictures are classified, the 
subject and control cards are filed and 
the pictures are mounted, then filed by 
classification number. 


PICTURES—-HOW USED 


Our pictures are used by a great many 
different Naval activities, the requests 
coming by mail, by telephone and in per- 
son. Here are a few of the ways they 
are used. Pictures of ships and planes 
are used extensively to make slides for 
recognition training. Captured enemy 
equipment is studied to discover what to 
expect in the next invasion and guard 
against it. Officers going to advance 
bases want to find out what conditions 
they will meet, how various problems are 
worked out under combat or just plain 
primitive conditions. Pilots want to see 
the approaches of an airfield. Someone 
from BuMed wants pictures of stader 
splints and occupational therapy. An- 
other officer would look only at fork lift 
trucks. A pretty WAVE wanted for a 
magazine cover a mine-sweeper sweeping 
photogenically. Public Relations wanted 
a formation of planes over ships of the 
fleet and they had to be flying from right 
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to left (toward Tokyo). Photographers 
come in from the field and want to see the 
pictures they have sent ‘in. This is help- 
ful because we frequently can fill in some 
missing links in the information origin- 
ally supplied. Another photographic of- 
ficer wants pictures of laboratories in the 
Aleutians and in the South Pacific. In 
the early days of the war a station wanted 
aerials of whales swimming because their 
over-anxious pilots were causing the mor- 
tality rate of these creatures to rise alarm- 
ingly. Someone else wanted wind streaks 
on the water—this caused a considerable 
scurrying about because we have lots of 
water in our pictures and no one had 
thought of carding for wind streaks. 


Occasionally there is a letter from a 
mother of a son in the Navy who has seen 
a picture that may be her boy and she 
wants a copy. 

Good pictures of enemy ships or planes, 
especially ones not previously photo- 
graphed, are more sought after than 
rubies for the information that. can be 
gleaned by experts. 

It is exciting and stimulating work, 
this picture library, because there is such 
variety in the pictures and so very much 
to learn about and from them. The most 
satisfying thing about it is that one is 
directly concerned in the war, not only in 
seeing what has happened but in knowing 
that any new information supplied may 
be of great value in future operations. 


S. L. A. EXECUTIVE BOARD AND ADVISORY 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 
MARCH 23-24, 1945 


T the smoke-filled and lengthy ses- 
A sions of the S. L. A. Executive 
Board, and at the shorter, though 

highly informative meeting of the Ad- 


visory Council, many matters of interest 
to members were considered. There was 


discussion, for example, of how all the 
multiplying duties of the Executive Of- 
fice, caused by increasing membership and 
added functions, could be handled by the 
present staff, but, upon the Secretary’s 
request, action was deferred until June. 
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Advertising has not declined, Mrs. Steb- 
bins reported, in spite of increased rates. 
Employment likewise is still on the rise, 
with many more jobs to fill than appli- 
cants to fill them. 


Miss Mitchill, the Editor, outlined 
action in encouraging representation in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES of the various inter- 
ests of the Association’s members. Some 
of the resultant articles obtained will be 
useful in promotional work for the estab- 
lishment of new libraries. 


Because of the technical nature of the 
writing, and the care with which it has 
to be printed, Miss Cole, Chairman of the 
Publications Governing Committee, re- 
ported that the Manual for the Catalog- 
ing and Classification of Maps may not 
appear until late in spring. In the mean- 
time the projected manuals of Groups 
are in various stages of development, but 
some should be completed this year. The 
Chemistry Subject Headings List is now 
in the hands of the Committee. 


A Convention-in-Print has been ap- 
proved by the Board, with the theme 
“Special Libraries—Today and Tomor- 
row,” and a Committee on the Proceed- 
ings issue Of SPECIAL LIBRARIES will be 
appointed shortly, whose function will be 
to receive and edit all material used in 
this issue. Groups will be requested to 
furnish “papers” for their sessions, as 
they have previously supplied copies of 
speeches. Chapter, Group and Committee 
Chairmen will be expected to send in their 
year-end reports. Although the issue 
will not appear until October, officers are 
urged to plan immediately for their con- 
tributions to this issue. In fact, reports 
are due before the Board and Council 
meetings in Chicago, June 8th-10th. It is 
up to the members to make this issue an 
excellent substitute for the annual assem- 
bly, which, as previously announced, can- 
not be held in 1945. Also as a result of 
cancelling the Convention, Group officers 
have been asked to serve for another year. 


Miss Cavanaugh, our Representative 


on the Joint Committee on Books for 
Devastated Libraries of the Council of 
National Library Associations, told of the 
highly significant meeting called by the 
State Department in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 28th. 


After an account of the condition of 
these libraries was presented by the State 
Department, the Executive Committee of 
the Joint Committee was charged with 
carrying out the program for aid, and an 
American Book Center, as depositor for 
collections, was approved. Miss Cavan- 
augh made some very good suggestions 
also for a tangible means of informing 
special libraries and associations abroad 
of activities and publications. 


Under the Chairmanship of Miss Eloise 
ReQua the Public Relations Committee 
has been outlining its organization and 
details of a campaign. Chapters and 
Groups are urged to send to Miss Re- 
Qua, Director, Library of International 
Relations, 84-86 E. Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, clippings of publicity 
in newspapers and magazines, to aid the 
Committee in the valuable service it is 
performing for the Association. Work 
done by this Committee nationally will 
supplement and support the work Chap- 
ters and Groups are doing. S. L. A. 
Headquarters has given valuable support. 


Some progress has been made with 
work of the Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee. Cooperation with C. E. D. through 
eastern and western representatives has 
been assured. Activities of the Associa- 
tion in this field have been described in 
the Activities Report of the Postwar In- 
formation Exchange, Inc., of which the 
Association is a member. Miss Cole, Mr. 
Henkle and the President are representa- 
tives. Selected chambers of commerce 
and trade associations have been circular- 
ized. Coordination of this Committee’s 
work with that of Public Relations in aid 
to small business, and with that of the 
International Relations, on contact with 
foreign libraries will, of course, be de- 
veloped. 
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The most exciting news of the sessions, 
however, was that of the formation of 
two new chapters, approved by the 
Board: the Western New York Chapter 
and one in Washington State with Head- 
quarters at Seattle. This brings the total 
number of chapters to twenty-three. 
Members in those areas are to be con- 
gratulated on their initiative. 


By dint of hard work Miss Isabel 
Towner, Classification Committee Chair- 
man, has completed the cataloging of the 
classifications at Headquarters. A sub- 
ject list of this material is being prepared. 


The Manpower Survey still awaits re- 
turns. Whether or not members are in- 
terested in changing positions, they 
should fill in the questionnaires, because 
the information will be valuable in set- 
ting salary rates and in learning what 
wealth of personnel resources exists in 
our membership. If we are called upon 
to supply experts for special missions, 
governmental or private, we shall not 
otherwise know who has the desired 
qualifications. This is particularly true 
as, according to Miss Jane Brewer’s 
Membership Committee report, our num- 
bers are greatly increasing, and promise 
to rise well above even the present 
heights. The Committee is pursuing a 
vigorous campaign. 


Progress is being made on the new 
microfilm directory, Mr. Raymond, 


[April 


Chairman of the Microfilm Committee, 
announced. The questionnaire is now 
completed and the mailing list is being 
compiled. Dr. Mary A. Bennett, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, and special Repre- 
sentative for S. L. A. on the Microcard 
Committee, briefly outlined the plan and 
some of the problems encountered by her 
Committee in its work. 


Renewed campaigns for recruits, sur- 
vey of courses on special libraries in li- 
brary schools and encouragement of 
Groups to formulate special library 
standards constitute the three-way pro- 
gram of the Training and Professional 
Activities Committee. Miss Ruth Leon- 
ard, the Chairman, announced publica- 
tion of a new leaflet, written by Mrs. 
Charles, entitled This might be you, de- 
scribing “careers” in four different types 
of libraries. The vigorous and continued 
activities of this Committee must in time 
produce excellent results. 

It was gratifying to see the number, 
and to note the interest of members of 
the Council who attended the session. 
Here was an opportunity to learn what 
is going on in the Association. It is 
hoped that at the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, June 8&th-10th, a good represen- 
tation of the Board and Council will be 
present. 


WALTER HAUSDORFER 
President 


S. L. A. EMERGENCY BINDING COMMITTEE 
PROGRESS REPORT 


Ti two worst handicaps to normal 
library binding continue to be the 
shortages of labor and of buckram. 
Unless some unforeseen favorable turn 
develops, the coming summer season will 
be the worst in the history of the indus- 
try and no library may expect service as 
good even as the poor service of last 


year. Some libraries may get practically 
no service; those libraries which did not 
have firm and regular relations with a 
bindery have been finding it increasingly 
difficult to secure any competent binder 
to undertake to do their work. 

The buckram situation is continuing as 
expected. Existing stocks in the hands 
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of the binders are being depleted. The 
dealers have none. With the possible ex- 
ception of one buckram manufacturer, no 
new buckram is being made, because they 
have no duck and the duck manufac- 
turers are not permitted to use yarn for 
making any goods suitable for buckram. 


The outlook for procuring any suitable 
substitute fabrics is becoming darker, ac- 
cording to present actions and attitudes in 
Washington. The Library Binding In- 
stitute has tested possible substitutes, but 
the buckram manufacturers are not al- 
lowed to buy them. Your representative 
has so far been unable to obtain the neces- 
sary consideration from the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, although at his most recent 
conference with an official of the Office 
of Civilian Requirements he was given to 
understand that definite attention would 
be given to our case, and that in the near 
future. At the present writing, however, 
the difficulties outlined above still apply, 
even to fabrics rejected by the Govern- 
ment. In order to be permitted to try to 
buy rejects, a buckram manufacturer 
must have a priority at least as high as 
that under which the goods were first 
made. These priorities are, naturally, 
high, and the buckram manufacturer has 
no priority rating at all for the kind of 
fabric from which library buckram has 
been made (he has a priority—the low- 
est—for three fabrics which cannot be 
used for library buckram). The binder 
has none and the library has none. We 
are now trying to get help in obtaining 
some kind of priority which would en- 
able buckram manufacturers to buy small 
occasional lots of substitute or reject ma- 
terial, but the prospects are not bright. 
The Library Binding Institute’s tests 
show some of this material to be suitable. 


On May 1, the situation is expected to 
become even more difficult, since new 
regulations will go into effect channelling 
a large proportion of the cotton still avail- 
abe into certain clothing for civilian use. 
For the next quarter, it is estimated that 


the total supply of goods for civilians 
will be cut down. Of the total yardage 
of all kinds of cotton textiles which will 
be produced in the second quarter of this 
year only 8% per cent will be even the- 
oretically “free’—that is, available on 
the market without priorities. The com- 
petition for this will be tremendous and 
the available yardage will undoubtedly go 
to regular users of those particular non- 
priority fabrics. The buckram manufac- 
turers will, of course, be left out. The 
Government procurement of all duck and 
duck-like materials is increasing rather 
than decreasing. 


That we are not unreasonable in asking 
for relief is indicated by many facts, of 
which the following is one: There is right 
now in Government warehouses in New 
York City alone surplus textiles for sale 
at auction, in a quantity enough to last the 
whole binding industry for years. Unfor- 
tunately, the fabrics are so treated and fin- 
ished as to be unusable for buckram. If 
we had had access to even a fraction of 
these fabrics before they were finished, 
as we had requested, there would now be 
no buckram shortage. 


In the last few weeks, the American 
Library Association, through its Vice- 
President, Ralph A. Ulveling, has again 
become interested in the situation. Pel- 
ham Barr, of the Library Binding Insti- 
tute, has prepared a new estimate of 
buckram needs and a brief, and these 
have been submitted to the O. C. R. by 
Mr. Dunbar of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and A. L. A.’s Federal Relations 
Committee Chairman, Paul Howard. Mr. 
Barr’s figures include the requirements 
for binding for special libraries. 

Your representative has conferred with 
Messrs. Dunbar and Howard; he has 
kept in touch with Mr. Barr continu- 
ously. It is believed that a concerted 
effort by all concerned should be made 
now. 

The labor situation in library binderies 
has become increasingly critical. It is no 
longer a question of rising production 
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costs due to inexperienced help, labor 
turnover and rising wages. Costs are in 
many binderies completely out of control 
and it is a question of getting any kind 
of help. The new draft regulations, the 
threat of work-or-fight legislation, and 
the campaign to bring more women into 
war work have further depleted bindery 
staffs. Now, it is expected that a nation- 
wide ceiling will be put on the number of 
people who may be employed in non-war 
work. This ceiling has already been 
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placed on library binderies in some areas, 
Each bindery will be given a quota by 
the local W. M. C. office and all employees 
above that quota will have to be released, 
Since libraries are not considered essen- 
tial in Washington, binderies are non- 
essential. All that can be done is for the 
libraries to help their binderies in getting 
local consideration when employment ceil- 
ings are decided. 
Puiniuirps TEMPLE 
Washington Representative 


EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


The Story or Peniciniin (Chicago, IIl., Ziff- 
Davis, 1945. 208p. $2), by Boris Sokoloff, is a 
full account of Dr. Alexander Fleming’s acci- 
dental discovery of penicillin told in language 
the general public can understand. 

* *x co 


In Basic Prosptems oF SALES MANAGEMENT 
(New York, N. Y., McGraw, 1945. 124p. $1.25), 
Frank LaClave makes suggestions which will 
help sales executives cope with new and post- 
war trends in distribution. Illustrated with car- 
toons. 

* * * 

Ella B. Ratcliffe and Elsie J. Smith have 
edited Part 3 of EpucationaL Directory, 1944- 
45 (Washington, D. C., Govt. Pr. Off., 1944. 
118p. Price?). It covers colleges and uni- 
versities, including all institutions of higher 
education, is paper-covered and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 

* + * 


A Gtossary oF ForEIGN WELDING TERMs has 
been published by the American Welding So- 
ciety, 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

* * » 


MANUAL oF SuGAR Companies 1944 (New 
York, N. Y., Farr & Co., 1944. 22nd ed. 243p. 
$1) is a reference manual containing a descrip- 
tive and historical presentation of the beet and 
cane sugar industries, as well as statistics of 
sugar companies and the industry covering pro- 
duction, yields, prices, consumption, etc. 

* + +* 


The role played by libraries in the develop- 
ment of medicine has been described by Ger- 
trude L. Annan in an article entitled, “Medical 
Libraries and Medical History,” appearing in 
the Bulletin of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, March 1945, pages 163-7. 


AMERICAN Druccist Market DrrEctory 
1944-45 edition (New York, N. Y., American 
Druggist, 1944, 62p. $2) lists wholesale drug 
houses, chain drug stores and manufacturers, 
and agents. 

* * ok 

RESIDENTIAL AND CoMMERCIAL BUILDING IN 
tHE IMMEDIATE Postwar YEARS (New York, 
N. Y., American Builder, 1944. 20p. Price?) 
compares prospects for home-building by re- 
viewing briefly conditions following World War 
I. Data on probable market in the first 3 
years of peace are presented as is also ma- 
terial on manpower supplies, prefabrication, etc. 

+ + ¥ 


Operators of Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Grocery Departments will find in Propuct 
Guiwe (Chicago, IIll., National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 1944. 96p. 15¢) a history of 
various items of produce and their nutritional 
use. Methods of buying, handling, display and 
merchandising are also covered. 

eo Ss * 

AmeErIcAN AvIATION Directory, FALL-WIN- 
TER 1944-45, vol. 5. no. 2 (Washington, D. C., 
American Aviation Associates, Inc., 1944. 715p. 
$5) lists aviation officials and companies in the 
U. S., Canada and Latin America. It also lists 
air carriers of most of the world and foreign 
carrier offices in the United States; aircraft 
manufacturers, organizations, and state, na- 
tional and foreign government offices concerned 
with aviation matters. 

* 4 * 

The 46th annual edition of Thomas’ WHOLE- 
SALE GROCERY AND KINDRED TRADES REGISTER 
1944 (New York, N. Y., Thomas Publishing 
Co., 1944. 1576p. $10) lists distributors, man- 
ufacturers of products and of machinery, serv- 
ices such as banks, hotels and associations. 
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A weekly service reporting on advances in 
technology entitled, THe TrcHnicaL Survey, 
may be secured from Peter J. Gaylor, Room 
1121 Kinney Bldg., 790 Broad Street, Newark 
2, New Jersey. It includes new developments 
digested from current publications, patent ab- 
stracts, new trade marks and trade names. The 
original source is noted for each item. A sub- 
scription for one year is $25; six months, $15. 

ee * 

Five YeARs oF INpustRIAL RELATIONS, Bul- 
letin of the California Institute of Technology, 
volume 53, number 3 (Pasadena, Cal., The In- 
stitute, 1944. 32p. Price?) is a report of 
activities during the period 1939-1944, and plans 
for the future of the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology. 

* . =< 


The Department of Commerce has released 
a booklet entitled Forricn Trane AssocraTIONsS 
IN THE Unirep States bringing together for 
the first time basic data on 700 cooperative 
associations in this country having a special 
interest in international trade. Associations 
covered include 400 national and 300 local 
groups. They represent business, labor, agri- 
culture and the professions. Data presented in 
the booklet is designed to assist in local, na- 
tional and international liaison between co- 
operative organizations active in foreign affairs. 
Copies may be had on request from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce Field Service, New 
York Regional Office, 130 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

+ * + 

Socta, Security, Past—Present—Furure? 
(Washington, D. C., American Taxpayers As- 
sociation, 1944. 116p. $1) by Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld, is a discussion of the methods by which 
social security can best be brought about in the 
United States. The book indicates some of the 
possible consequences of the various proposals 
for social security. 

* + + 
% When conventions resume their normal place 
in the economic and social life of the country, a 
pamphlet like ConvENTIONS, AN AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTION (Cincinnati, Ohio, International As- 
sociation of Convention Bureaus, 1945. 34p. 
Price?) will be valuable in deciding matters of 
financing, management and location. 

* + * 

For a picture of the Dreveropment or Li- 
BRARY RESOURCES AND GRADUATE WoRK IN THE 
Cooperative University CENTERS OF THE 
Sourn (Nashville, Tenn., Joint University Li- 
braries, 1944. 8lp. Price?) see the Proceed- 
ings of a conference on that subject, held for 
graduate deans and librarians at the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee, on July 
12-14, 1944, 


MANUAL FOR BIBLIOGRAPHERS IN THE LIBRARY 
or Concress (Washington, D. C., Library of 
Congress, 1944. 28p. Price?), by Mortimer 
Taube and Helen F. Conover, is an explanation 
of rules and regulations recommended for the 
compilation and publication of bibliographies of 
various types. It is also designed to acquaint 
the bibliographer who is beginning work in the 
Library of Congress with some of the responsi- 
bilities, complexities and pitfalls of his work. 

+ * + 

The Liprary Kry (New York, N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson, 1945. 146p. 70¢), by Zadie Brown, 
now appears in its 6th edition. In this edition 
all bibliographical information has been brought 
up to date. The Appendix has been enlarged 
and indexed. The book may be used as a text- 
book for classes or for self-instruction by those 
wishing to increase their knowledge of library 
and classroom aids and the efficient use of li- 
braries. The Appendix, “Short Cuts to Infor- 
mation,” is a guide both to the standard library 
tools and to the special aids available in the 
various fields of knowledge. 

+ * . 

The African Section, University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
is issuing, as an experiment, a bi-monthly mim- 
eographed publication entitled, African Tran- 
scripts. It is intended to present and, where 
possible, to evaluate current events and devel- 
opments of Africa and to offer such comments 
and observations as African or European pub- 
lications may make with respect to these events. 
Subscription for six issues, $1.50; single issue, 
35¢. 

* * * 

TELESCOPES AND AcckssoriEs (Philadelphia, 
Pa., Blakiston, 1945. 309p. $2.50) by G. Z. 
Dimitroff and J. G. Baker is a brief and read- 
ily understood account of astronomical instru- 
ments and their uses. Amateurs will find com- 
plete specifications for the construction of fast 
photographic telescopes in the home work- 
shop. Many illustrations. 

* * * 

The fifth edition of Discovery or THE Exe- 
MENTs (Easton, Pa., Journal of Chemical Edu- 
cation, 1945. 578p. $4) has been revised and 
enlarged by Mary E. Weeks, Research Asso- 
ciate in Scientific Literature at the Kresge- 
Hooker Scientific Library, Wayne University. 
The story of the disclosure of the chemical ele- 
ments and the life stories of the discoverers are 


told as a connected narrative. 
2 ok + 


Correction 


In the March issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
page 98, the price of FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR 
YoursELF AND Your DEPENDENTS should have 
been listed as $2.25, not 25¢. 
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Bibliographies: 

AERONAUTICS IN ALASKA. Compiled by A. G. 
Renstrom. (Washington, D. C., Library of 
Congress, Division of Aeronautics, 1944.) 39p. 
Free to libraries. 

BioGRAPHICAL Sources FOR Foreicn Coun- 
TRIES. I: GENERAL. Compiled by H. D. 
Jones. (Washington, D. C., Library of Con- 
gress, General Reference and Bibliography 
Division, 1944.) 76p. Free to libraries. 

BrsuioGRAPHY ON PosTwaAR PLANNING OF SPE- 
cIAL InrEREsT To Exectric Urinities, Sup- 
PLEMENT I. (10th and E. Sts., Washington, 
D. C., Potomac Electric Power Co., 1945.) 
9p. Covers period between August and De- 
cember 1944. (Requests should be directed to 
Irma A. Zink, Librarian, Potomac Electric 
Power Company.) 

BurEAU OF MINEs INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
Propuction oF Liguip Fuenis From OIL 
SHALE, CoAL, LicNiTE AND Naturat Gas. 
Information Circular 7304. Compiled by A. 
C. Fieldner and P. L. Fisher. (Washington, 
D. C., Bureau of Mines, 1945.) 18p. 

CarTELS, ComBINES AND Trusts. Compiled by 
F. Cheney. (Washington, D. C., Library of 
Congress, General Reference nad _ Bibliog- 
raphy Division, 1944.) 123p. Free to libraries. 

CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING By SUPERVISORY AND 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL. Compiled by Indus- 
trial Relations Section. In Selected Refer- 
ences, no. 2. (Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, 1945.) 4p. Price? 

CoUNSELING IN PrErsoNNEL Worx 1940-44. 
Public Administration Service Publication 
No. 89. Compiled by P. S. Burnham. (Chi- 
cago, Ill., Public Administration Service, 
1944.) 38p. $1. 

Gorp Star List of AMERICAN Fiction (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Syracuse Public Library, 1945.) 
42p. 40¢. 





APRIL FORECASTS OF 


Forthcoming Books 





(Where the publisher has supplied the price 
and a brief description of the book, these have 
been included. All prices quoted are subject 
to change.) 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION OF Farm ANIMALS, 
by E. J. Perry and others. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. $3.50. “A new technique that is 
revolutionizing livestock breeding throughout 
the world. The first complete book on the 
subject in the English language.” 

AviATIon Rapto, by H. W. Roberts. Morrow. 
$5. “A complete, authoritative, up-to-date 
book in a vast new field, one in which Ameri- 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


[April 


can engineers, methods and equipment are 
pre-eminent, and one which will not be af- 
fected by postwar readjustments.” 


Bic Business IN a Democracy, by J. T, 
Adams. Scribner. $2.75. “Using the same 
method which made his earlier ‘The Ameri- 
can’ such good reading, the author tells the 
story of American ‘big business’ from its be- 
ginning up to the present with its record of 
superb achievement in World War II.” 


CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING, edited by 
G. Pagano. Duel, Sloan and Pearce. $5, 
“Here is a book for the people from Maine 
to California who are pridefully awakening 
to the fresh beauty and culture of the land 
of their birth.” 

ENGINEERING Preview, by L. E. Grinter and 
others. Macmillan. $6. “This is the first 
introduction to engineering to contain the 
full background of mathematics, chemistry 
and other sciences with which the future stu- 
dent of engineering must be familiar.” 


FLUoROCHEMIstRY, by J. DeMent. Chemical 
Publishing Co. $14.50. “Embraces the theory 
as well as the industrial, scientific and other 
applications of luminescence and radiation.” 

GiAss Inpustry, by J. Perry. Longmans. 
$1.75. “The art use and the industrial use are 
nicely blended in this book.” 


How ‘to Sotve It, by G. Polya. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. “A disarmingly simple 
approach to mathematical procedure, by a fa- 
mous research scientist.” 

LAzor IN Tomorrow's Wort, by G. B. Oxnam. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. “An outstand- 
ing interpretation of the labor movement in 
relation to the world-wide mission of the 
Christian Church. Includes documented 
chapters in which labor speaks for itself, and 
a keen analysis by the author.” 

MANAGEMENT OF INSPECTION AND QUALITY 
Controt, by J. M. Juran. Harper. $3.50. 
“A manual for the organization, control and 
conduct of the whole inspection process, in- 
cluding both top-management and depart- 
mental methods of control.” 


MEANING oF Retativity, by A. Einstein. 
Princeton University Press. $2. “A re- 
issue of a scientific classic, with an appendix 
on advances in the theory since 1921.” 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL Process ConTROL, by 
D. P. Eckman. Wiley. $3.50. “A thorough 
and comprehensive treatment of the prin- 
ciples governing automatic control. Subjects 
covered in the book include measuring char- 
acteristics of controllers, the effect of process 
load changes, the effect of valve character- 
istics, and correlated or multiple control sys- 
tems.” 
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SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF STRUCTURAL STEEL, by 
H. Parker. Wiley. $2.75. ‘An elementary 
book on the design of structural steel, using 
only simple mathematics.” 





Activities of Chapters 
and Groups 





CHAPTERS 


Illinois 


The War Activities Committee of the Illinois 
Chapter is sponsoring a breakfast for service 
men at the U. S. O. in Chicago on May 20th. 

A picture of Eloise Requa appears above the 
caption “International Lady” in the March 1945 
issue of the American Magazine, page 137. Miss 
Requa not only heads the Library for Interna- 
tional Relations, in Chicago, the only one of its 
kind in this country, but she also is the Chair- 
man of the newly appointed S. L. A. Committee 
on Public Relations. 


Michigan 

Louise C. Grace, an active member in the 
Michigan Chapter, has been named Detroit’s 
Woman of the Year. Miss Grace, who is Vice- 
President of Grace and Bement, Inc., won the 
award on the basis of her work during 1944 in 
organizing the Inter-Group Council of Women 
as Public Policy Makers. 


Montreal 


The Montreal Chapter is sponsoring a series 
of Round Table Discussions beginning April 
5th, covering such subjects as Selection of 
Material; Purchasing; Subject Headings; Fil- 
ing; Reference; and Cooperation. ‘This latter 
topic will include inter-library loans, use of out- 
side sources and service to the public. 

Miss. Josephine Sheffield, Technical Librarian 
of the Research Department of the Northern 
Electric Co., Ltd., gave a talk on January 31, 
1945 before the Montreal Chapter of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers on “The Technical 
Library in Industry.” Her paper is given in 
part in the February 1945 issue of the Montreal 
Chapter Bulletin. 

A list of periodicals has been issued by Miss 
Louise Lefebvre, Librarian of the Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of Canada. This list 
includes periodicals which have ceased publica- 
tion and those to which subscriptions have been 
cancelled, as well as fifty-two received currently. 
Miss Lefebvre says that the list is available to 
libraries on application and that exchanges 
would be welcome. 





DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR A. B.C.? 


It’s an accepted abbreviation for: 


Audit Bureau of Circulation 

Aerial Board of Control (Brit.) 
American Bowling Congress 
American Boxing Club 

Argentina, Brazil and Chile 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (pub.) 
Axiobuccocervical (Med.) 


The letters A, B and C standing alone 
have 152 different meanings as dis- 
closed in: 








CURRENT 
ABBREVIATIONS 


207 p. $3.00 


SHANKLE 





The scope of this dictionary is far 
greater than anything previously at- 
tempted. In an alphabet of abbrevia- 
tions it lists: 


Government Bureaus — Administra- 
tive Agencies 

Army, Navy, Marine Designations 

Civil, Political, Religious Organiza- 
tions 

Symbols for Greek Letter Fraterni- 
ties 

also the abbreviations more fre- 

quently encountered in music, medi- 

cine, chemistry and other fields of 

science and learning. 


When a word is abbreviated in more 
than one way, all ways are given each 
time one of them appears in its prop- 
er alphabetical order. This is true 
also of the Latin, French, German and 
abbreviations in other languages in- 
cluded. 


No one can know all of today’s ABC’s, 
but Current Abbreviations will 
promptly interpret them. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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TOWARD ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 


PROSPERITY: We Can Have It If We 
Want It 


By MURRAY SHIELDS 
Economist, Irving Trust Company, and 


DONALD B. WOODWARD 
Research Asst. to the President, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The problem of transforming our post- 
war human, material, and technological 
resources into prosperity and jobs is pre- 
sented here by two distinguished Ameri- 
can economists who outline their program 
for postwar prosperity. Their program is 
economically dependable, realistic in the 
sense that it is possible of achievement 
and such as to provide the basis for solid 
hope that our people will have jobs in 
prosperous businesses after the war. $2.00 


MANAGEMENT AT THE 
BARGAINING TABLE 


By LEE E. HILL 

Vice-President, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., and 
CHARLES E. HOOK, Jr. 

Secretary, Rustless Iron and Steel Corp. 


A frank, exhaustive discussion of collec- 
tive-bargaining problems and technique, 
from the viewpoint of informed and en- 
lightened industrial management. Con- 
siders collective bargaining in comparison 
to other aspects of the employee-manage- 
ment relationship, and gives special atten- 
tion to WLB decisions and procedures. 

$3.00 


AIR POWER FOR PEACE 


By EUGENE E. WILSON 
Vice-Chairman of United Aircraft 
Corporation 


The first sound apraisal of the true 
value of air power and its impact upon 
military and economic security. The book 
spotlights the importance of civil aviation 
and aircraft manufacturing, as well as 
military and naval air forces. Shows how 
a dominant air power will bolster the na- 
tional economy and what it can accom- 
plish to enhance our physical and eco- 
nomic security. Emphasizes the impor- 
tance to our peace and prosperity of 
maintaining our dominant position in air 
power. Illustrated. $2.00. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
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New York 


The New York Chapter planned its March 
23rd meeting during the two-day Film Confer- 
ence conducted by the New York University 
Film Library. “The Film in Education’s Fy- 
ture” was the topic presented by Dr. Alice V. 
Keliher, Associate Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the New York University Film 
Library Faculty Committee. Dr. Keliher’s talk 
was followed by the showing of several new 
and outstanding films. 

The New York Chapter’s Advertising Group 
is conducting a series of ten lectures on Adver- 
tising Sources. These are held on Monday eve- 
nings from 5:30 to 7:00 P. M. A fee of five 
dollars is charged to cover postage, mimeo- 
graphing of talks and a dinner for the speakers 
and students at the conclusion of the course. 

A series of manuals outlining the duties of 
each of the seven members of the Chapter Ex- 
ecutive Board together with a comprehensive 
guide for the Chairmen of its thirteen special 
Groups has just been completed. Manuals for 
the guidance of Committee Chairmen are in the 
process of preparation. 


Pittsburgh 

Library wires were kept hot on February 1, 
spreading the news of the marriage of Mabel 
Runner, from the Library of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and E. H. McClelland, Technol- 
ogy Librarian at Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. The wedding ceremony took place at 
Winchester, Virginia, on January 31. 

The Pittsburgh Chapter lost one of its 
“pillars” when Mrs. Carolyn Foote, Librarian 
of the Bureau of Mines, moved to New York 
with her husband, Dr. Foote, who was formerly 
a fellow at Mellon Institute. 

Rose Demarest, Librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Room of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
has published a pamphlet entitled Pittsburgh— 
a Brief History. The booklet covers events from 
1749, when Celeron de Bienville, a French ex- 
plorer, was sent here to take possession of this 
region as French territory, to the establishment 
of the U. S. O. Canteen. Free copies may he 
had by writing Miss Demarest. 


Chapter Town Crier 


In addition to the Chapter news appearing in 
this column the Chapter Town Crier for Febru- 
ary 1945 notes further activities of S. L. A. 
Chapters. In this issue is also an interesting 
account of the results obtained from a question- 
naire sent to Chapter Presidents asking for in- 
formation on Chapter Bulletins. This is a 
direct result of the Round Table discussion on 
Chapter Bulletins arranged by William Haas 
and Anthony F. Runté at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference last June. 
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GROUPS 


Biological Sciences 


The Biological Sciences Group has been co- 
operating with S. L. A. national committees on 
many important projects. These include work- 
ing with the Chairman of the Training and Pro- 
fessional Activities Committee in the formula- 
tion of tentative standards for librarians and 
libraries in the Biological Sciences Group, as- 
sisting in the preparation of a library manual 
sponsored by the Publications Committee and 
helping to carry out the various projects pro- 
posed by the Public Relations Committee. 

Several of the Group members are breaking 
“into print.” Miss Estelle Brodman of the Co- 
lumbia University Medical Library, who re- 
cently received her master’s degree from Colum- 
bia, had an article in the October 1944 issue of 
the Bulletin of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion. Miss L. Marguerite Prime, of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, Chicago, contributed 
a chapter on Cataloging in the excellent Hand- 
book of Medical Library Practice compiled by a 
Committee of the Medical Library Association 
and re-edited by Miss Janet Doe. Miss Isabelle 
T. Anderson, of the Ramsey County Medical 
Society, St. Paul, has a chapter on Subject 
Headings in the same book. Mrs. Florence 
Roberts, formerly Librarian at the William R. 
Warner Company in New York, has become a 
member of the editorial staff of the Journal of 
Living in New York. 


Financial 


The Financial Group Bulletins are always 
full of “meat” and the one for February 1945 
is no exception. In it will be found an article 
by Ann Spinney, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, on the “Business Libraries and the 
C. E. D.”; a description of the “Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company Library” 
by its Librarian, Elizabeth W. Owens; and a 
notation of an important bibliography of “Pub- 
lished Documents in English Language Peri- 
odicals on the Postwar International Monetary 
and Investment Proposals” prepared by the 
Library of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 








Announcements 





Western Reserve University Scholarships 


The School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve University will offer for the academic 
year 1945-46 eight half-tuition scholarships. 
Graduates of approved colleges and universities 
who meet the general admission requirements 
of the school are eligible for these scholarships. 





NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


VOLUMES I-XXX 


Permanent Series 


CURRENT VOLUMES C, D, E, F 


Living Series 


INDEX VOLUME 


CONSPECTUS VOLUME 


Write for further information, sample 
pages, and special price to libraries. 





THE 


OF 








JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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Expert Service on Magazine 
Subscriptions for Special Libraries 
Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 

Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 











ams Just Published 


FOOD REGULATION 
and COMPLIANCE 


By ArtHur D. Herrick 





A comprehensive, practical manual treating all phases 
of government regulation of food products. Deals 
with labeling, packaging, advertising, distribution, and 
buying. Fully annotated. Over 646 pages; 6x9; buck- 
ram. Price $10. Customary library discount. 


REVERE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
32 Broadway, Box SL, New York 4, N. Y. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Scientific Publications 


Books Periodicals 
Foreign-Domestic 


Complete sets, runs, odd volumes 
Please send me your List of Duplicate 
Journals 


WALTER J. JOHNSON 
125 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Orchard 4-3015 











Camm ara 


Technical Publications 
of the 
United States Government 
supplied by 


James C. Howgate Bookseller 
128 So. Church St., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


[April 


Awards will be made upon the basis of academic 
record and personal qualifications for library 
work. Applications should be submitted not later 
than May 1. Awards will be announced May 
15. Inquiries should be addressed to Thirza 
E. Grant, Dean, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

Several additional small scholarship grants 
are also available. 


Army War College Library Celebrates 
Anniversary 


The Army War College Library is cele- 
brating its 150th anniversary this year, but be- 
cause of pressure of wartime duties very little 
effort has been made to commemorate the oc- 
casion. However, as a salute to the unknown 
founders of the War Department’s first book 
collection back in 1794, a small exhibit of some 
of the Library’s most interesting volumes has 
been prepared in the foyer of the reading room 
floor. Relatively few officers of the Army and 
still fewer civilians, even in Washington, D. C., 
realize that in the Army War College Library 
the people of the United States have an insti- 
tution whose history parallels that of the na- 
tion and which is not only of vital importance 
in national defense, but is rated among military 
historians and librarians of eminence as pre- 
eminent both here and abroad in the field of mil- 
itary history. 


Industry Uses the Library as Advertising 
Medium 


Within the past few months a manufacturing 
company and a public utility have both used the 
library idea as a medium for advertising their 
companies. 

Under the caption “Librarian Extraordinary” 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 
N. Y., tells the story of Alice V. Neil and of 
the work she is doing in the Library of the 
General Electric Research Laboratory. This 
advertisement will appear in the American Girl, 
the publication of the Girl Scouts, and is an 
excellent means of instilling in the minds of 
Scouts the idea of special librarianship as a 
career. 

As one of a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments illustrating Free Enterprise, the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey depicted a 
library reading room under the caption “No 
Regimentation Here! Americans have the great- 
est library facilities of any people on the face 
of the earth.” 

Both these companies know from their own 
experience of the valuable assistance rendered 
them by their company libraries and have shown 
their appreciation in this unique manner. 
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Copies of SPECIAL LIBRARIES and 
TBRI Wanted 


Please send to Mrs. Kathleen Stebbins, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Special Libraries Association, 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y., any 
duplicates you may have to Tart for April 
1943 and SPECIAL LIBRARIES for February-June, 
September-December 1910; February, April- 
August, December 1911; May, July, August, 
December 1912; All 1913; January-August 
1914; July-November 1916; January, February 
1919; March 1920; April, October 1932; Feb- 
ruary 1943; January 1945. 


Election Ballots 


Ballots will be mailed all S. L. A. members 
in good standing by April 10, 1945 and must be 
returned not later than 9 A. M., May 20, 1945, 
to be counted. This is in accordance with By- 
Law X, Section 2, maiLinc: “At least six weeks 
prior to the annual election the Secretary shall 
mail a copy of the Ballot to each member of 
the Association. Ballots shall be marked and 
returned to the Secretary in sealed envelopes 
bearing on the outside the name and address 
of the member voting, together with the words, 
‘Official Ballot.’ The Secretary shall check on 
a list of members the names of all members 
whose votes are received.” 

Announcement of the newly elected officers 
will be made at the Executive Board and Ad- 
visory Council Meeting in Chicago, June 9 and 
their names will appear in the May-June issue 
of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 


The Woodrow Wilson Library 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the 
Woodrow Wilson Library have moved to larger 
quarters at 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

The second floor of The Woodrow Wilson 
House is devoted to the Library’s use, with one 
room set aside for its unique collection of 
League of Nations documents. ‘The Postwar 
collection is arranged in a special alcove for 
easy reference. The main Library, consisting 
of books, pamphlets and current periodicals 
dealing with international affairs, is shelved in 
three rooms, thus providing additional space 
for visitors. The Library is maintained as a 
public reference center, with visiting hours 
daily from nine to six, and until one o’clock 
on Saturdays, except during July and August 
when the Library is closed on Saturdays. 

Publications available on request from the 
Woodrow Wilson’ Foundation include the fol- 
lowing : 

Crimea Conference Report. February 12, 1945. 
How Can We Make the Victory Stick? A 
series of thirteen radio broadcasts by Denna 

Frank Fleming. March 1945. 
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WE'BENT'LIGHT IN Eight viRECTIONS 
vo kluminate Cook stacks 


Yes, the Goodrich Staklite does just that! Actu- 
ally “bends” light in 8 directions to provide 
the only proper illumination ever devised for book 
stacks. The Staklite directs a maximum of light 
to the sides—from top to bottom shelf—leav- 


ing aisles completely free from glare. 

This scientific illumination assures comfort- 
able reading ... quick selection . . . fewer mis- 
takes. To learn how the Goodrich Staklite 
will improve your working efficiency—clip 
the coupon below! 

Sold through electrical wholesalers 





Goodrich Electric Company 

4600 Belle Plaine Avenue 

Chicago 41, Illinois 

Send me Bulletin 92,“Light on the 
Subject of Book Stack Iilumination.” 
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America’s most complete, authorita- 
tive manual, recording domestic and 
foreign events and interpreting their 
bearing on American affairs. 


The 1945 Printing of the 


AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


Editor 
WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 


Comprehensive, authentic, accurate— 
this great reference volume contains 
a full record of events of 1944, re- 
lates and inteprets war and other 
issues in America, and appraises for- 
eign developments bearing on Ameri- 
can affairs. The contents of THE 
AMERICAN YEAR BOOK—1,000 
pages of vital, up-to-the-minute facts 
and information—are arranged in 
seven parts: 


Part ONE— 
Political—National and International 


Part Two— 
American Government 


Part THREE— 
Governmental Functions 


Part Four— 
Economics and Business 


Part Five— 
Social Conditions and Aims 


Part Six— 
Science—Application and Principles 


Part SEVEN— 
The Humanities 


This survey of 1944 gives a 
graphic picture of America’s 
participation in the war. 

$12.00 


Order now for May delivery 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


385 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17 























The Lost Peace. A Chronology: The U. §. 
Senate and the League of Nations, 1918-1921, 
compiled by Frank Barth. March 1945, 

Official Documents Issued During the Two 
World Wars—Texts of Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points; The Atlantic Charter’s 
Eight Points; Declaration by the United Na- 
tions ;. Moscow Declaration ; Fulbright Resolu- 
tion; Connally Resolution; Cairo Declara- 
tion; Teheran Declaration. April 1944, 

Proposals for the Establishment of a General 
International Organization, as submitted by 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. October 9, 
1944, 

The Story of Woodrow Wilson, by David Loth. 
May 1944. 

Today's War—Tomorrow’s World, by Sumner 
Welles. October 16, 1943. 

Twenty Questions on the League of Nations, 
compiled by Mrs. Harrison Thomas. Revised 
edition. January 1944. 

Woodrow Wilson—a commemorative pamphlet 
containing addresses by Field Marshal Smuts, 
Raymond Swing and Ray Stannard Baker. 
December 28, 1943. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation Annual Re- 
port, 1943-1944. August 1944. 

World Organization: an Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, compiled by Hans Aufricht. Fourth 
revised edition, January 1945. 


WAGANGIES — LIBRARIANS 


We secure 


1 
Librarians—better 


better positions 


Li I yrarTians 
Libraries 

Where you learn of ONE vacancy 
we learn of HUNDREDS. 30th Year. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


935 Fifth Ave. (Office 1113) New Y 


» 
SA NFORDS 
Library Paste 
Permanent Clean 


Cream the Paste with the 
brush. Spread thin. Card 
pockets. book plates. and 
even bindings will be 
inseparably held. 


A 2-02. sambie sent on request 
of anv librarian 


SANFORD INK CO. \. sees. 
Chicago New York No. 534 5 02. 
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— 


PLAYS 


Handsomely illustrated and with 
complete notes 


Goldstone’s 
One-Act PLays 
Finney’s 
PLays OLD AND New 


Marsh’s 
PLays FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DeMille’s 

THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 

She Stoops to Conquer | 

The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


a 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven 
Plays of Shakespeare 


Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 
with full Notes and Appendix 


As You Like It 
Jutrus CAESAR 
MacsBetTH 
HAMLET 

Kine Henry V 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 


MipsuMMER NIGHT’s DREAM 
TEMPEST 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE CoMeEby oF Errors 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


+> 


An excellent chapter on dramatics in 
SPEECH FOR ALL 
a brand new book by Lyman Fort 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


INTERSCIENCE 
LOOSE-LEAF 
SERVICES 








LITERATURE SERVICE 
RESINS, RUBBERS, PLASTICS 
Edited by H. Mark and E. S. ProsKAUER 


Inaugurated January Ist, 1942. 
Subscription price for 1945: $45.00 
for 12 monthly issues 


Binder: $3.50 
Complete back volumes for 1942, 1943, 
1944 $30.00 each volume 


Binders: $3.50 each 


PATENT DIGEST SERVICE 
RESINS, RUBBERS, PLASTICS 


Edited by H. Mark, V. J. Fricette and 
E. S. PRosKAUER 

Inaugurated January Ist, 1945. 

Subscription price for 1945: $45.00 


for 12 monthly issues 
Binder: $3.50 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Edited by MiLton Harris and H. Marx 
Abstracts of the scientific and patent 
literature. 
Inaugurated January Ist, 1944. 
Subscription price for 1945: $60.00 
for 12 monthly issues 
Binder: $3.00 
Complete back volume for 1944: $45.00 
Binder: $3.00 


FATS, OILS, DETERGENTS 


Inaugurated January Ist, 1944. 
Subscription price for 1945: $36.00 
for 12 monthly issues 
Binder: $3.00 
Complete back volume for 1944: $27.00 
Binder: $3.00 


Write for folders giving full details 












































INTERSCIENCE 
PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 










NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hempstead, L. I., New York 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won universal 
recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, practical. 
Prompt service is a specialty. 
Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Special Libraries 


We are prepared to supply our trade with almost any back numbered issue of 
Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing 
issues. 




















—— Financial 
Printing == 











MORTGAGES 
priers-Cases Da ndick {Press nc. || 
A. C. PANDICK 

Manager 


This book printed by Arthur W. Cross, Inc. 














NEW YORK OFFICE 











PANDICK PRESS, Inc. 
22 THAMES STREET 
Maw twemnm 6 « « « KH, YF. 
Telephone Rector 2-3447 














NEW JERSEY DIVISION 


ARTHUR W. CROSS, Inc. 
71-73 CLINTON STREET 
NEWARK 5 - NEW JERSEY 
Telephone Market 3-4994 
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READY IN APRIL 


NEW BOWKER BOOKS 


Issued by the publishers of the Library Journal and Publishers Weekly 
These three books will be of great value on the desks of special librarians 


FIFTY YEARS OF BEST SELLERS $2.50 
by ALICE PAYNE HACKETT 


A record of best sellers over the past fifty years from 1895 to 1945. Lists of best sellers 
of each year, with comments and brief background of events; best sellers analyzed by 
subject matter—cook books, religious books, war books, etc.; list of books which have 
sold over 500,000 copies arranged alphabetically and by order of sales. Selective 
bibliography of material on best Sellers. 


THE CARE AND REPAIR OF BOOKS $2.50 
by HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG and JOHN ARCHER 


A book of practical advice and methods based on long and varied experience at the 
New York Public Library. Contents include chapters on The Care of Books in General; 
Some Enemies of Books; Repair and Mending of Books; Treatment of Paper, Vellum, 
etc.; Care of Leather Bindings; Treatment of Cloth Bindings; Bibliography. 


THE LITERARY MARKET PLACE 1945 $2.50 
Edited by ANNE J. RICHTER 


5th Annual volume. An accurate and conveniently arranged directory of the personnel 
of publishing houses, organizations and publications connected with the marketing of 
literary material. Completely revised and up-to-date, with many new features added. 
Among the classification included are book clubs, literary agents, book trade and library 
associations, book reviewers, columnists and commentators, radio programs, news- 
papers, magazines, radio stations, etc. 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 19 Murray Hill 2-0150 











Postwar Library Planning Starts with the 


Senso Dae 








Librarians know that the 
Charging Desk is the very 
center of smooth operation! 
Here, where contact is made 
with the patrons is the place to 
give quick, pleasant service. Of 
equal importance, here is the 
spot to untangle incipient snarls 
of records—before those snarls 
occur. Gaylords feel that li- 
braries looking now to the post- 
war may well study this Charg- 
ing Desk which was built for 
the Sheboygan, Wis., Public 
Library. Its mellow maple ex- 
terior with recessed toe space, its 
linoleum top with rounded corners 


—these bespeak lasting and efficient beauty. corporate exactly the features which your 
Tomorrow, after Victory, Gaylords will own experience proves necessary to the 
build for you such a desk—and it will in- sleek efficiency of your postwar library! 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. stoccron “cate 





Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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a 
Are You Succeeding in Getting Your 


Out-of-Print and Hard-to-Find Books? 














Our efficient OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK DEPART- 
MENT is of great value to librarians in locating 
such material. 


Don’t miss the opportunity of consulting our large 
stock—many languages and a wide variety of sub- 
jects—of OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO- 
FIND BOOKS. 





Don’t fail to have your list of wants included in 
our regularly issued SEARCH BULLETIN which 
is sent to hundreds of second-hand dealers both in 
the United States and abroad. 


Take advantage today of the 


STECHERT SERVICE | | 
Economy — Accuracy — Dependability 





Send us your want list of domestic and foreign 
books and periodicals. 





| G. E. STECHERT & COMPANY 


(ALFRED HAFNER) | 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 


Founded in New York 1872 | 
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“| BLAKISTON BOOKS 
for the Reference Library 


ne ci ng 

















HACKH-GRANT 


Chemical Dictionary—3rd Edition 


By the Late Inco W. D. Hacxn, Px.D., t 
Revised by Jutrus Grant, M.Sc, Pu.D., F.R.I.C. 


l 


progress in all branches of chemistry and related sciences based on the latest 
research findings and current acceptations. Nomenclature and spelling follow 
217 Illus. the system of the American Chemical Society and British practices; that recom- 
925 Pages mended by the I.C.U. is asterisked. Ring systems are represented by line for- 
$12.00 mulas, square formulas or geometric. Synonyms are given under each definition. 
Derivatives of compounds are listed for convenience under parent compound. 
Commercial names are referred to the scientific synonym. Some complex 
organic compounds with trade names are listed under their full chemical names. 
Important distinctions of a term are printed in italics and Generic terms are 
capitalized. Compounds are listed in systematic order giving the name, formula, 
molecular weight, synonym, occurrence, preparation or type of substance, 
appearance, density, melting-point, boiling-point, solubility, chemical, industrial 
or medicinal uses. Brief biographical data are supplied with the names of im- i 
portant investigators. Ilustrations include portraits, apparatus, instruments, 
diagrams. Numerous helpful cross-references are given. 


This new Chemical Dictionary presents an intelligible account of the extensive 
: 


MELLAN 


Organic Reagents in Inorganic Analysis 
By Inert MELLAN, Pu.D., M.Sc., F. A. 1. C. a 


The far-reaching and important advances in analyses that have been made with 

the use of organic reagents are presented in a most practical manner in this 

pioneer work. All organic reagents are described and their reactive groups and 
682 Pages __ resulting compounds are demonstrated graphically. Each method is carefully 3 
$9.00 and intelligibly described and full directions for carrying it out are given. Two 
hundred and thirty qualitative, 240 quantitative tests (colorimetric, gravimetric 
and volumetric) are included. The basic principles of combination of inorganic 
> ions or radicals with various types of organic compounds are considered indi- 
vidually, after which, substances and radicals appear with the varied methods 
of each. 





MEREDITH 
Hygiene—3rd Edition 


a By F. L. Merepitn, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College 


This book was designed for beginning college students in courses on personal 

hygiene and community health. The material is well organized and balanced. It ap- 

183 Illus. praises health situations that exist in the life of individuals and peoples, then 

822 Pages sets up objectives and instills a desire on the part of the reader to do something ‘ 
$3.50 about attaining them. The section on anatomy and physiology has been held 

to a minimum, and aj new section devoted to a study of the effective use of 


a medical science has been added. 
ae THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 14 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES 
Industry’s Next Step? CHERNICK AND HELLICKSON 


A new way for working together for greater production, greater purchasing 
power—a new weapon in fighting for freedom from want freedom from fear. 
Timely and important this book offers to an alert public the first substantial 
treatment of the plans for the GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE. To date 
management-initiated the guaranteed annual wage plan now has the backing 
of large segments of labor, increasing its prospects of workability immeas- 
urably. Ready on June 2, GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES, by Chernick 
and Hellickson, will sell for $2.50. Please place your orders now. 


Chernick, Jack. ECONOMIC EF- Reichardt, Konstantin, editor. FROM 
FECTS OF STEADY EMPLOY- PUSHKIN TO TOLSTOY: An Ad- 
MENT AND EARNINGS: A CASE _ vanced Russian Reader. $1.75 
STUDY OF THE ANNUAL WAGE 


SYSTEM OF GEORGE A. HORMEL THE COMMUNITY BASIS FOR 
& CO. $1.00 POSTWAR PLANNING: Vaile, Ro- 


land S. RED WING LOOKS AHEAD: 
The Economic Impact of the War on 
a Minnesota Community, with a Fore- 
cast of Postwar Conditions. (No. 1, 
June 1944.) $.50. 


Atwater, Pierce. PROBLEMS OF 
ADMINISTRATION IN SOCIAL 
WORK. $3.50 


Field, Oliver P. CIVIL SERVICE Boardman, Charles W. OUT-OF- 

LAW. $5.00 SCHOOL YOUTH IN RED WING. 
(No. 2, March 1945.) $.50 

Hinderaker, Ivan. ADMINISTRA- 

TIVE DISTRICTS AND FIELD Chapin, F. Stuart. THE IMPACT OF 


OFFICES OF THE MINNESOTA THE WAR ON COMMUNITY 
STATE GOVERNMENT. $3.00 LEADERSHIP AND OPINION IN 


RED WING. (No. 3, March 1945.) 


Short, Lloyd M., and Carl W. Tiller. $.50 


THE MINNESOTA COMMISSION 
OF ADMINISTRATION AND FI- 
NANCE, 1925-1939: An Administrative 
History. $2.00 


Brown, Clara M. THE DIETS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND 
FACTORS INFLUENCING FOOD 
HABITS. (No. 4, March 1945.) $.50 


Kercher, Leonard C., Vant W. Kebker, Bossing, Nelson L. and Leo J. Brueck- 
and Wilfred C. Leland, Jr. (Roland S. ner. THE IMPACT OF THE WAR 
Vaile, editor), CONSUMERS’ CO- UPON THE CURRICULUM OF 
OPERATIVES IN THE NORTH RED WING SCHOOLS. (No. 5, June 
CENTRAL STATES. $3.50 1945.) $.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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